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Think of a Mediterranean archaeologist and your imagination will probably conjure up a pith- 
helmeted, para-military figure who talks about 'campaigns' and 'strategies' of excavation. I 
remember what a surprise it was to me, when I got a little closer to the subject, to discover 
that many of the highest reputations and the most prestigious appointments belonged to 
scholars who had never wielded a trowel in anger in their lives, and who did all their field- 
work in places like the Palazzo dei Conservatori, the British Museum basements, or the J. 
Paul Getty collections at Malibu, California. 

Somebody else meanwhile was doing the digging; but a second and even more disconcerting 
discovery was that anyway only a minority of the works studied in most Classical 
Archaeology courses - the buildings, statues, vases and paintings - had been unearthed in 
anything resembling a scientific excavation. There has been a real dichotomy between the 
two approaches represented by these two Identikit figures, made worse by their limited 
mutual regard; and it has operated much to the disadvantage of Classical Archaeology. 

Inherent shortcomings? 

I think that at least one of the causes of the trouble can be identified. It is a certain feeling that 
archaeological excavation is an activity calling for no higher intellectual qualities than 
common sense; that its 'results' are not actually reliable conclusions in any historical sense; or 
more radically that it can seldom be brought to bear on the more important of the questions 
that concern the rest of the Classical discipline. 

To be perfectly honest, there is something in these claims, though they would come as a 
surprise to popular opinion for which archaeology quite simply is excavation. The truth is 
that excavation has inherent shortcomings: to pick some of the most important, excavators are 
seldom able to dig more than a small sample of their chosen site; they are easily tempted to 
exaggerate its importance and, when they do , it is in the interest of no one - their employers, 
their funding bodies, the mass media, their colleagues who want new evidence - to disagree; 
they make errors of interpretation which sometimes have to wait a hundred years to be 
corrected; their conclusions, even when sound, often apply only to the particular settlement, 
cemetery or sanctuary on which they have worked. These shortcomings, in turn, all derive in 
one way or another from two inherent qualities of archaeological excavation: first, it is 
expensive and laborious; secondly, it is in its nature destructive, and especially of that most 
important feature of any discovery, its context. 



The birth of the survey 


Suppose, therefore, that an alternative technique of archaeological fieldwork could be 
developed which was non-destructive (so that its results could be checked by use of the 
selfsame evidence); which was cheaper than excavation; and which, if possible, was also less 
time-consuming than excavation in proportion to the amount of knowledge yielded. Now, as 
it happens, about fifteen years ago North American archaeologists, working mainly on 
Amerindian sites, began to claim that they had developed just such a technique: the 
archaeological survey. By 1978. one of them could say that this technique had become 'the 
principal source of regional data'. 

In Europe generally, and in Greece in particular, things have moved more slowly. Greek 
archaeologists, if they had ever come across this second quotation (which few if any can have 
done), would have drawn attention to that word 'regional', and they would have done so in a 
disparaging voice. 'Survey.' they would observe, 'is good enough for them with their Indian 
pueblos, of whose history they know nothing: any information, even that of purely regional 
significance, is pure gain to them. Now we who work in Greece are dealing with the very 
birthplace of western civilisation . . .' Such attitudes, or ones not unlike them, have led to a 
lengthy delay in the acceptance of archaeological survey as a productive technique of 
research in Greek archaeology; but today there are clear signs that the tide is turning at last. 

The Minnesota Messenia expedition 

'Survey' is, unfortunately, a vague term; and even within the category of scientifically- 
organised archaeological surveys, there are two very different varieties: the extensive and the 
intensive. The former is the older and the more immediately appealing of the two. For years 
past, archaeologists have occasionally carried out topographical studies of large areas of 
territory, driving or walking around them and stopping to check any likely-looking feature, or 
any locality identifiable from ancient written evidence or modem travellers' accounts, to see 
whether it had been a site of ancient occupation. Even in Greece, the 1960's saw a notable 
and very praiseworthy pioneering effort in this vein, the University of Minnesota Messenia 
Expedition. 

The Minnesota team scanned the 1,500 square miles of Messenia, with their interests focused 
especially on one period of its past: the Bronze Age and especially its latter centuries which 
formed the Mycenaean era. At this time, before Messenia had felt the yoke of Spartan 
subjection, the province had housed one of the most powerful kingdoms in Greece: this was 
known from Homer's portrayal of Nestor in the Iliad and Odyssey, and it had been 
resoundingly confirmed in 1939 by the discovery of the palace at Pylos and in particular of its 
Lineal - B archive, amounting to thousands of clay tablets. This was the great age of Messenia, 
and it attracted the expedition's attention somewhat to the detriment of later periods. Today 
the Minnesota project is apt to be criticised, not only for this concentration on a single period, 
but more fundamentally because its survey technique was so thoroughly 'extensive'. 



Intensive and regional 


In intensive survey, the procedure is very different. Instead of looking at the likely sites, you 
look at everything, and let the sites emerge for themselves. Instead of concentrating on 
anyone period, you let the different periods show themselves, since to do otherwise will mean 
that a large part of your time is wasted. This means, of course, that you progress very much 
more slowly over the ground than would an extensive survey: in fact you are confined, willy- 
nilly, to a 'region' and probably quite a small one at that. Your project becomes a confessedly 
regional or local one. To accept such a limitation has been hard for Greek archaeologists, for 
the reasons already hinted at. 

Yet by the 1970's there were several intensive surveys under way in Greece. Two of them 
may be singled out here: the American survey of the south-eastern end of the Argolic 
peninsula, the Argolid Exploration Project directed from the universities of Indiana and 
Stanford; and the survey of the island of Melos conducted by the University of Southampton. 
In April 1982, the publication of the Melos survey volume An island polity at last put a 
second major survey book for Greece on the shelves beside the Minnesota publication of a 
decade earlier. Greek archaeological survey had come of age. 

Does this mean that we now have evidence for the south-eastern Argolid, the island of Melos 
and one or two other localities, which can be neither matched nor applied elsewhere in 
Greece? Not really, because the methods devised by our colleagues, the advances they have 
made and the difficulties they have met can be used to advantage anywhere (and not only in 
Greece). But it is true that we need many more regional surveys in Greece before the success 
of the technique can be generally proved. Meanwhile, however, in 1979 another regional 
survey had begun: since it is still going on, and since it is jointly directed by Dr. John Bintliff 
of the University of Bradford with myself, I shall concentrate on it from now on. 

The importance of Boeotia 

The Cambridge/Bradford Boeotian Expedition chose Boeotia for many reasons: partly, but 
not primarily, because it was an 'important' region in antiquity. I will say no more about its 
historical significance than to recall three of the high points in its history: those associated 
with the names of Oidipous and of Emaminondas, themselves a thousand years apart, and the 
period of the Duchy of Athens between A.D. 1204 and 1460. More telling for us was that 
Boeotia was, and still is, one of the prime agricultural regions of Greece: this brings me to 
one of the major assets of archaeological survey, and the one which above all distinguishes it 
from excavation. 

Excavation in Greece is almost entirely about cities and towns, with their associated 
sanctuaries and cemeteries. Much the same could be said about Ancient History, as conceived 
by all ancient and many modem historians. Yet how many ancient Greeks lived in cities and 
towns? On any account, the answer must be less than half, at least down to the Hellenistic 
period. Even those who lived in towns were supported by their own or others' agriculture. If 



this imbalance in our approach is ever to be righted, then archaeological survey is the obvious 
means of righting it, focusing as it does on rural settlement, land-use and farming potential. 


Walking the line 

What does a true intensive survey involve? First and foremost, a lot of tiring, repetitive and 
(if the truth be told) tedious work: but then, so does excavation . The field-teams, spaced 
anything from five to twenty-five metres apart, walk across the landscape in an extended line; 
when they get to a natural boundary, they turn round and walk back on a parallel course. 
They record what they find, either numerically or, if it starts to look interesting enough, in 
qualitative detail. When a scatter of finds is big enough and dense enough, it is termed a site; 
but it would be a mistake to think of the Greek landscape as a blank open space dotted with 
finite, clearly-delineated sites. Here again we have learned from the experience of North 
American archaeology, which has come to see the landscape as a continuous spectrum, 
ranging from the dense nucleus of a settlement, through its outer fringes, its periphery, its 
dependent fields, its outlying localities where some activities short of permanent habitation 
have taken place, to the genuinely 'blank' areas which are generally the unusable land. 

In all of these categories except the last, there will normally be a scatter, however thin, of 
man-made artefacts. People unfamiliar with Greece, including archaeologists, have often 
expressed surprise that there should be so much evidence still there to see on the surface of 
the ground, but it is true. It may give some idea of the scale if I say that, on the site of an 
ancient town in Greece, you often find potsherds and other objects to the density of fifty per 
square metre; while even in former arable land there will often be fifty or more per hectare , 
to be found merely by searching the ground. 

Archaeology and History 

Next, what about periods? A site is not much of a find if you cannot tell whether it was 
abandoned fifty or five thousand years ago. Here the key is knowledge of the pottery-styles; 
but the difficulty is that the condition of surface sherds, scraped and washed by centuries of 
ploughing and weathering, is usually such that less than ten per cent of them will be 
'diagnostic', that is attributable to a particular era. What usually emerges is that sites were 
occupied in several (not always consecutive) periods, which is of course another argument for 
conducting an all -period survey. 

A final and vital question remains: supposing that archaeologists do find that survey is as 
fruitful a technique for answering their questions as I have been arguing, is there any reason 
to think that it will answer the questions that interest other people - notably historians? Here I 
think that changes of attitude have taken place among historians, which match the changes of 
technique proposed for archaeologists. As long as ancient historians were interested in only 
the political, military and constitutional history, or in the unique event, personality or 
phenomenon, then survey held little appeal for them; today, however, when many of them 
study processes (particularly economic ones) rather than events, and the typical development 



rather than the exceptional one, they are beginning to find that survey offers them at least as 
much by its findings as does excavation. 

So there it is: I suspect that the Editor meant the word 'fields' in the title to be taken 
metaphorically, but it has turned out to apply very literally. 
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